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Gimesft  Edlatoiasil 

Let  me  speak  to  you  of  water.  The  great 
Ogallala  aquifer  underlies  many  of  the  western 
states.  Water  is  being  taken  out  faster  than  it  is 
being  put  in.  Those  areas  are  completely 
dependent  on  groimd  water,  and  when  the 
aquifer  is  dry,  those  areas  will  die.  Not  a village 
will  remain,  not  a hamlet.  The  process  is 
irreversible  except  in  terms  of  millions  of  years. 

This  situation  is  repeated  in  many  other  places 
in  the  world,  where  people  may  be  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  wells  as  going  on  forever.  Now 
they  are  seeing  them  dry  up. 

Even  where  ground  water  is  still  available, 
there  are  many  places  where  toxics  are  seeping 
into  it,  and  it  may  soon  be  unusable. 

Let  me  speak  to  you  of  the  sky.  There  is  now 
a hole  in  the  ozone  layer  in  Antartica  that  was  not 
there  before.  This  ozone  layer,  surrounding  the 
earth,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  protects 
us  from  hard  ultra-violet,  which  causes  cancer, 
and  which  damages  vegetation.  High  altitude 
trees  are  already  showing  adverse  effects.  There 
are  some  experts  who  say  that  the  thinning  of  the 
ozone  layer  (which  has  been  carefully  measured) 
means  that  at  this  time  we  can  probably  get  as 
much  suntanning  in  one  hour  as  we  used  to  get 
in  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours. 

Let  me  speak  to  you  of  trees.  They  are  the 
lifeline  to  the  earth,  for  many  species  including 
our  own.  The  rate  at  which  they  are  being  cut 
down  all  over  the  world  is  frightening.  What  do 
we  lose  when  we  lose  our  trees?  Trees  put 
oxygen  into  the  air  for  us  to  breathe.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  will  diminish  as  trees  disappear.  Trees 
keep  our  soil  anchored.  When  they  are  cut  down, 
the  soil  is  washed  away,  and  is  gone,  and  the 
land  becomes  a desert.  This  has  happened  in 
many  parts  of  Africa.  The  destruction  of  the  land 
there  has  reached  a point  where  some  authorities 
say  that  it  has  passed  the  point  of  no  return,  and 
that  nothing  we  can  now  do  will  prevent  famine 
in  Africa. 

Of  foremost  importance  is  the  destruction  of 
the  rain  forests,  which  has  many  deleterious 
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effects.  The  amoimt  of  rainfall  becomes  less. 
Panama  is  already  discovering  that  because  of 
the  rain  forests  they  have  cut  down,  the  streams 
are  not  as  full  as  they  were,  and  less  water  is 
flowing  into  the  Panama  Canal.  This  is  causing 
them  difficulty  in  getting  the  biggest  ships 
through  the  Canal.  The  rain  forests  have  been 
cut  down  there  and  in  some  other  countries  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  give  more  farming  land  to  the 
peasants,  but  the  action  is  self-defeating.  The  soil 
in  tropical  rain  forests  is  very  poor,  very  shallow, 
and  when  the  protection  of  trees  is  removed,  a 
scrubby  soil  remains  which  can  be  farmed  for  a 
year  or  two  only;  then  it  gradually  becomes  hard 
and  untillable,  containing  no  nutrition  for  plants, 
and  nothing  can  be  grown  there  any  more.  And 
many  species  of  plants  and  animals  which  live 
only  in  the  rain  forest  will  become  extinct  if  this 
practice  is  continued.  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
the  World  Bank  has  been  so  short-sighted  as  to 
finance  this  kind  of  thing.  The  destruction  of  rain 
forests  can  change  the  climate  of  the  world,  and 
the  temperate  zone  will  grow  hotter,  and 
humankind  will  not  be  able  to  raise  there  the 
great  food  crops  on  which  the  world  depends. 

This  is  God's  world.  We  must  cry  out,  about 
all  of  this,  louder  and  louder! 

Gretchen  Rudnick,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

[Spoken  in  Meeting  for  Worship,  PYM,  August 

1987] 


Edwin  Cerney 

EetospcecsHv®  Airft  EAJlbil!: 

at 

Friends  House 
December  and  January 

Friends  Bulletin  had  planned  with  artist  Edwin 
Cerney  to  print  photos  of  his  sculptures  in  this 
issue.  He  was  pleased  at  this  prospect  and  with 
the  art  exhibit  at  Friends  House,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

When  Ed  died  suddenly,  December  5,  this 
issue  became  a memorial  in  his  honor  (see  pages 
94  and  95).  Environmental  concerns  were  live 
considerations  and  the  focus  of  everyday  living 
for  Ed  and  Isobel  Cerney  who  tithed  on  their 


Black  Youth, 
Ceramic  Sculpture 
by  Edwin  Cerney 

Photo  by  Russ 
Jorgensen,  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting 


subsistence  salaries  to 
support  peace  and 
environmental 
activities. 

The  two  sculptures 
reproduced  on  this 
page  were  displayed 
at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  Other 
Cerney  exhibits  were 
hung  at  the  Atlanta 
University  Center  and 
at  Stanford  University 
where  he  received  a 
Master's  Degree  in 
Fine  Arts. 

It  can  be  said  of  Ed 
Cerney  that  he  added 
beauty  to  the  world 
and  increased  the  pos- 
sibilities of  peace. 

Bronze  Head  of  a Musician  by  Edwin  Cerney 
Photo  by  Russ  Jorgensen,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
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Concern  for  Nature  and  the  Nature  of  Concern 

hy  Marshall  Massey,  Mt.  View  Meeting,  Colorado 

[Given  as  an  address  to  Utah  Friends  Fellowship,  Jan.  31, 1987,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah] 


When  I was  invited  here,  I was  told  the 
purpose  was  to  have  me  help  you  assess  the 
environment  as  a concern.  So  when  I sat  down  to 
prepare  an  address,  I resolved  to  tell  you  about 
what  is  probably  the  hottest,  most  arresting  pair 
of  environmental  topics  nowadays:  ozone  layer 
depletion  and  the  greenhouse  effect. 

But  that  speech  was  never  written.  Every  time 
I tried  to  write  it,  something  very  different 
emerged  from  my  fingers.  And  I remembered 
my  duty  as  a Quaker:  We  say  what  we're  given 
to  say,  and  not  what  we've  planned. 

If  my  change  of  direction  means  anything,  it 
would  seem  the  most  useful  thing  I can  do  here 
may  be  not  to  talk  about  the  environment  at  all  — 
except  in  consequence  of  a deeper  thing.  It 
would  seem  what's  really  needed  is  some  talk 
about  the  nature  of  concern. 

Because  how  can  we  know  that  something  as 
new  to  our  religious  traditions  as  environmental- 
ism, and  as  unprecedented,  can  even  be  called  a 
concern?  First  we  have  to  understand  what 
concerns  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  recognized. 

Well,  we  do  have  formal  definitions  of  the 
term  in  our  Quaker  books  of  discipline.  London 
Yearly  Meeting  writes: 

For  the  Christian  the  whole  of  life  is  a 
sphere  of  service  in  which  he  seeks  to  use 
his  particular  gifts  to  the  glory  of  God.  Yet 
sometimes  there  may  come  a leading  to 
some  specific  task,  felt  by  him  as  an 
imperative  claim  of  God  upon  him  not  to 
be  denied  even  if  he  feels  personal 
reluctance.  This  is  what  Friends  call  a con- 
cern... ^ 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting's  definition  is 
less  self-assured: 

Concern,  as  Friends  use  the  word,  is  a 


sense  of  obligation  to  do  something,  or  to 
demonstrate  sympathetic  interest  in  some 
individual  or  group,  as  a result  of  what  is 
felt  to  be  a direct  intimation  of  God's  will.  ^ 

And  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative)  says 
merely  that: 

A concern,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a 
meeting,  implies  a deep  interest  in  some 
spiritual  or  social  matter,  an  interest  so 
deep  and  vigorous  that  it  often  moves  to 
action.  ^ 

You  can  kind  of  feel  the  Light  fading  from  the 
definition  as  it  passes  westward,  can  you  not? 
And  this  trend  reaches  its  sunset  in  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  doesn't  bother  to  define  the  term 
at  all. 

So  it's  tempting  to  embrace  the  London 
definition,  despite  its  sexist  pronouns,  as  the 
most  vivid,  the  most  inspiring,  and  therefore 
presumably  the  wisest.  But  this  could  be  a 
serious  mistake.  Listen  to  that  definition  again: 
...Sometimes  there  may  come  a leading  to 
some  specific  task,  felt  by  [the  Friend]  as  an 
imperative  claim  of  God  upon  him  not  to 
be  denied  even  if  he  feels  personal  reluc- 
tance. 

What'a  wrong  here? 

What's  wrong  is  that  this  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  Romeo-and-Juliet,  Hollywood  definition  of 
love. 

"You  know  it's  love  if  the  moment  you  first  set 
eyes  on  her  your  knees  buckle  and  you  hear 
violins."  — Only  that's  the  kind  of  love  that  all 
too  often  ends  in  disillusionment. 

"You  know  it's  a concern  if  you're  awakened 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  feeling  that  God 
is  calling  you  to  protest  at  the  county  court- 
house." — See  what  I mean?  And  that  sort  of 
concern  can  end  in  disillusionment,  too. 
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All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

And  not  all  that  is  gold  glitters,  either.  Just  as 
a young  man  or  woman  can  ruin  a wonderful 
relationship  by  asking,  "Yes,  but  is  this  the 
relationship  Tve  been  looking  for?"  So  too,  if  we 
ask  ourselves,  "Am  I genuinely  concerned  about 
X?"  Without  first  going  beyond  this  rather 
adolescent  conception  of  "concern,"  we  can  deny 
the  message  spoken  in  our  hearts. 

We  need  to  bring  this  idea  of  "concern"  down 
from  the  clouds  — not  by  underplaying  its 
spiritual  freight,  which  error  is  I think  committed 
in  the  phrasings  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Iowa 
(Conservative)  disciplines  — but  by  finding  a 
definition  that  does  not  equate  gold  with  glitter. 

And  one  good  path  to  such  a re-definition 
begins  with  the  recognition  that  a "concern"  (in 
the  Quaker  sense)  requires  an  education  to 
understand. 

Take,  for  example.  Friends'  concern  for 
Central  American  refugees,  as  expressed  in  the 
Sanctuary  movement.  It  begins  from  an  instinc- 
tive base,  our  innate  horror  of  war.  But  it 
requires  a religious  education  to  recognize  this 
horror  as  an  expression  of  the  Light  of  Christ 
within  us.  Only  after  we  have  that  education  are 
we  even  able  to  connect  our  horror  with  the 
language  of  "concern." 

It  requires  more  educating  before  we  under- 
stand that  there's  a real  war  going  on  in  Central 
America  — because  this  isn't  something  one 
understands  just  by  stepping  out  the  front  door 
and  looking  up  at  the  sky,  or  even  by  reading  an 
issue  of  Newsweek.  There  are  still  those  who 
insist  there  is  no  war,  that  the  illegals  at  our 
doorstep  are  not  refugees.  Same  of  them  even 
believe  what  they're  saying!  There's  an  educa- 
tion here  these  people  lack. 

It  takes  still  more  educating  before  we  grasp 
that  the  refugees  need  our  help.  And  still  more 
before  we  understand  that  our  aid  is  not  merely 
appropriate  — it's  recjuired  of  us  by  our  measure 
of  the  Light. 

Why  did  our  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
not  take  up  the  cause  of  Sanctuary  the  first  year 


the  issue  was  raised?  Because  we  were  not  yet 
finished  with  this  process  of  education. 

Surely  you  see  what  I'm  driving  at.  The 
concern  for  the  environment  also  requires 
education  to  understand.  But  because  the 
environment  is  so  far  removed  from  the  usual 
range  of  Friends'  concerns  — "Peace  and  Social 
Concerns"  — the  education  we've  already 
acquired  is  of  little  help  to  us  here.  Furthermore, 
this  is  a range  of  spiritual  vision  that  is  quite  alien 
to  our  whole  civilization's  orientation  toward 
"Man's  conquest  of  nature."  So  where  can  we  go 
to  learn  it?  In  this  area,  we're  all  in  the  position 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Take  any  modern  agriculture  school  textbook. 
Inside  we  find  a photo  of  an  airplane  laying 
down  pesticide  on  a cotton  field. 

Do  we  recoil  with  the  same  horror  we  would 
feel  for  a photo  of  a child  being  beaten? 

Most  of  us  probably  do  not.  Whatever 
suffering  that  aerial  spra)dng  may  have  caused, 
it's  not  in  the  photo.  At  best,  we  know  the 
pesticide  issue  only  with  our  intellects. 

But  does  the  obvious  horror  of  child-beatings, 
contrasted  with  the  lack  of  such  obvious  horror 
in  pesticide  use,  mean  the  one  is  a religious 
concern  while  the  other  is  not? 

No.  Remember,  a photo  of  a slave  might  not 
show  obvious  cause  for  horror,  either. 

It's  merely  that  we're  in  the  same  position  of 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  environment  today, 
that  we  were  in  with  regard  to  slavery  in  1699.  A 
few  voices  like  mine  have  begun  to  speak  out, 
but  our  John  Woolman  has  not  yet  arrived.  And 
we've  barely  begun  to  comprehend. 

Now,  I think  this  time  holds  dangers  for  us. 
Because  we  know  so  little  about  the  environ- 
mental issue,  we  hear  it  as  gobbledygook.  We're 
sorely  tempted  to  cope  by  saying,  "Well,  I don't 
have  time  to  learn  this  stuff.  Let's  leave  it  to  the 
special-interest  crowd." 

This  is  of  course  the  very  point  at  which  our 
customary  concept  of  "concern"  — the  buckled- 
knees-and-violins,  God-calling-in-the-middle-of- 
the-night,  you-know-it's-a-concern-the-moment- 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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(Concern  for  Nature:  Cont.  from  page  85) 
you-set-eyes-on-her  definition  — is  most  capable 
of  doing  harm. 

Fortunately,  it's  not  hard  to  get  some  clue,  at 
least,  to  the  stakes  and  morals  of  environmental 
issues. 

One  of  the  points  I've  made  in  my  published 
essays  is  that  there  are  many  parallel  processes  of 
destruction  involved  in  the  environmental  crisis, 
and  it's  the  convergence  of  these  processes  that 
makes  the  crisis  so  alarming. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  article,  it  isn't  possible 
to  explore  these  convergences  and  look  closely  at 
the  moral  and  spiritual  side  as  well.. .so  with  your 
forbearance.  I'm  going  to  stick  to  just  one  small 
part  of  the  overall  crisis  — the  part  dealing  with 
that  pesticide-spraying  airplane  — in  order  to 
focus  more  on  the  spiritual  aspects.  And  you  can 
investigate  the  converging  forces  that  give  this 
concern  its  urgency  by  reading  my  essays  some 
other  time. 

Each  year,  American  farmers  apply  more  than 
2.5  billion  pounds  of  pesticides  to  their  crops  — 
half  a pound  for  every  human  being  on  earth, 
and  more  than  enough,  if  it  were  distributed 
properly,  to  kill  every  living  thing  in  North 
America.^  (Fortunately,  it  isn't  distributed 
properly.) 

Far  more  pesticide  even  than  that  is  used  in 
the  Third  World  tropics,  where  insects  are  more 
numerous  and  hardy,  and  laws  fewer  than  here. 

Current  estimates  are  that  pesticides  actually 
kill  more  than  10,000  people,  and  acutely  poison 
more  than  400,000  people,  in  the  Third  World 
alone,  every  year.®  That's  bad  enough. 

But  where  does  all  this  poison  go  in  the  long 
run?  Friends,  there's  only  one  set  of  walls 
between  you  and  it,  and  that's  the  set  that  make 
up  the  building  in  which  you're  sitting.  And 
some  of  it  has  already  gotten  past  those  walls. 
After  all,  it  was  sprayed  on  the  food  you  eat;  and 
it  wafts  on  the  air  — traveling  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  from  sources  like  California, 
according  to  studies  of  "toxic  rain"  — till  it  rains 
and  leaks  into  Utah's  water  supplies,  and  in 
similar  fashion,  percolates  into  your  room. 


Three  years  ago,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defence  Council  tested  a random  sampling  of 
produce  from  San  Francisco  markets.  They 
found  44%  of  their  haul  contaminated  with  a 
total  of  19  different  pesticides  — "including",  in 
the  words  of  one  reporter,  "such  mouth-watering 
items  as  Treflen®^,Botran®^,malathion,  dieldrin, 
[and]  Supracide  and  topped  by  a generous 
helping  of  DDT  — a pesticide  that  was  banned 
twelve  years  [before]."® 

I want  you  to  imagine  the  big  cans  those 
poisons  come  in,  with  the  warning  labels  pasted 
all  over  them.  Imagine  mixing  the  poisons  from 
19  different  such  cans  and  spraying  the  end  result 
over  an  apple. 

Now  eat  that  apple!  Better  yet,  give  it  to  your 
kids  to  eat! 

You  can  say  no,  but  you're  going  to  do  just 
that  for  lunch!  You've  been  eating  such  produce 
nearly  every  day  of  your  life! 

How  many  molecules  of  these  toxins  do  you 
suppose  might  already  be  present  in  each  of  the 
cells  of  your  body?  What  do  you  suppose  those 
molecules  are  doing  to  you  there?  What  do  you 
think  they  might  visit,  via  chromosomal  damage 
to  our  reproductive  cells,  upon  our  defenseless 
descendants? 

No  one  knows  the  answers  to  such  questions! 
The  research  has  never  been  done. 

In  particular,  although  there's  evidence  that 
toxins  can  do  far  more  harm  in  combination  than 
separately  — this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
doctors  check  to  see  what  medications  you're 
already  taking  before  they  prescribe  something 
new  — no  one  knows  what  19  different  toxic 
pesticides,  operating  in  combination  within  a - 
single  metabolism,  might  be  doing  to  our  bodies 
right  now. 

A fairly  high  proportion  of  the  pesticides  that 
didn't  wind  up  in  you,  or  in  other  human  bodies, 
wound  up  in  the  bodies  of  sparrows,  porcupines, 
earthworms,  mushrooms,  Gambel  oaks,  grizzlies, 
trout.  Many  of  these  guys  get  it  much  harder 
than  we  do,  because  in  many  cases  they  live  in 
the  places  we  spray.  And  they  are  living 
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components,  in  some  cases  important  compo- 
nents, of  the  great  ecological  engine  that  makes 
this  world  habitable  for  humans. 

Millions  of  tons  of  pesticide  have  washed  into 
the  oceans,  where  some  unknown  portion  of  their 
bulk  is  busy  poisoning  the  little  organisms  that 
pull  much  of  the  carbon  dioxide  out  of  our 
planet's  air. 

Do  we  really  dare  assume  that  pesticide  is 
harmless  in  these  places?  We  used  it  on  our 
fields  in  the  first  place  precisely  because  it  was  so 
deadly! 

This  sort  of  grand-scale  poisoning  of  the  globe 
— an  assault  unparalleled  in  all  history  — should 
at  least  be  balanced  by  some  positive  benefit.  Yet 
what  do  we  find  on  the  positive  side?  What 
justification  is  there  for  this  pesticide  use? 

Here  I cite  a statistic  from  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council.  The  NRDC  reports  that 
in  the  past  30  years  our  pesticide  use  has  in- 
creased elevenfold  — yet,  because  pesticides  kill 
the  beneficial  insects  that  eat  the  pests  more 
effectively  than  they  kill  the  pests  themselves,  the 
percentage  of  our  harvests  lost  to  pests  has 
actually  doubled.  ^ 

Who  benefits?  Evidently,  in  the  long  run,  the 
world's  hungry  peoples  don't  benefit  at  all. 

The  farmers,  spending  three  and  a half  billion 
dollars  on  pesticides  in  this  country  alone  — 
while  going  bankrupt  - certainly  don't  benefit.® 

The  farmworkers,  poisoned  by  chronic  and 
acute  exposure  to  these  poisons,  don't  benefit. 

The  World  Resources  Institute  reports  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  the  natural  predators 
who  provide  a check  on  the  pests  that  eat  our 
food  crops  have  actually  been  completely  wiped 
out  by  pesticides  — that  is,  they  are  now  appar- 
ently extinct  — while  the  pests  themselves  are 
growing  ever  more  pesticide-resistant.’  This  is 
ominous  news!  It  suggests  that  in  not  too  many 
decades  we  may  lose  the  use  of  certain  food 
crops  altogether.  Here  is  the  real  threat  to  the 
food  supply  of  the  whole  human  race. 

So  now  we've  put  the  whole  human  race  in 
the  pesticide  victim  category  — yet  we  still 


haven't  determined  who  benefits. 

Who  does  benefit?  Well,  pesticide  manufac- 
turers are  making  fat  profits.  As  crop  losses 
mount  in  direct  consequence  of  our  past  pesti- 
cide use,  manufacturers'  sales,  their  profits,  their 
power  in  Congress,  all  mount  up  as  well. 

Yet  do  they  benefit?  Hold  that  question  in  the 
Light:  what  do  you  see? 

Environmentalists  who  know  these  facts  see  a 
plane  spraying  pesticides  on  a field  and,  believe 
me,  they  know  horror. 

But  the  true  horror  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of 
us  go  on  complacently  participating  in  this 
poisoning  of  the  planet  — as  consumers  and  as 
voters  — without  ever  bothering  to  investigate 
what  might  come  of  it  all  in  the  end. 

Notice  I have  not  declared  to  you  what 
actually  zoill  come  of  this  poisoning  in  the  end. 

Is  pesticide  use  alone  — or  even  in  combina- 
tion with  other  forms  of  destruction  — actually 
capable  of  seriously  degrading  our  human  gene 
pool,  or  of  destroying  a major  portion  of  our  food 
supply,  or  of  causing  an  eco-collapse? 

Friends,  I can  tell  you  what  I think.  As  I 
explain  in  my  essays,  I believe  the  risks  are  grave. 
But  you  can  get  from  other  sources  — Dow 
Chemical,  for  example  — an  argument  which 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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says  the  risks  are  minor  and/or  none  of  our 
business.  It's  like  the  debate  over  the  dangers  of 
cigarettes. 

In  any  case,  the  attempt  to  quantify  risks  may 
be  a side  track  at  this  stage  in  our  growth.  We're 
not  yet  ready  to  weigh  the  relative  importance  of 
this  concern,  compared  to  our  traditional 
concerns.  We're  still  engaged  in  a more  basic 
task:  simply  exploring  environmentalism's 
character  as  a concern. 

Indeed,  many  of  us  are  still  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  environmentalism  even  has 
legitimacy  as  a concern.  And  to  imagine  that  its 
legitimacy  as  a religious  concern  depends  in  any 
way  on  the  size  of  the  risks  involved... 

Well,  suppose  someone  told  you  that  there's 
nothing  religiously  wrong  with  killing  Jews, 
because  Hitler  didn't  really  plan  to  kill  as  many 
as  people  say  he  did? 

The  thing  about  a concern  is  that  it's  ulti- 
mately independent  of  such  quantifications. 

Sure,  if  you  feel  the  concern,  you  want  quantifi- 
cations; you  want  to  know  what  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  the  urgency  of  the  issue,  really  is.  But 
the  concern  goes  beyond  such  questions.  It  says 
that  an  action  that  creates  any  risk  of  type  A,  or 
any  damage  of  type  X — or  that  is  recklessly 


indifferent  to  such  risks  and  damages  — is  contrary 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  God  who  is  Love. 

For  instance:  the  action  of  spreading  pesti- 
cides leads  to  poisoning  living  things.  Inevitably 
including  innocent  living  things,  innocent 
farmworkers,  and  innocent  consumers  as  well  — 
remember  EDB  (ethelene  dibromide)?  Remem- 
ber the  California  watermelon  scare?  And 
innocent  non-human  species  as  well.  Chip- 
munks. Grizzlies.  Monarch  butterflies.  New- 
hatched  sparrows.  Forget  numbers  for  a minute. 
Is  it  right  to  broadcast  poison  in  this  way? 

And  beyond  that:  It's  wrong  to  hand  a 
revolver  to  a two-year-old,  even  though  that  act 
in  itself  does  not  do  any  quantifiable  harm  at  all. 
Forget  the  argument  that  "Guns  don't  kill  people; 
people  kill  people."  There's  a connection  here 
between  the  mere  presence  of  the  gun  in  the 
toddler's  hands,  and  the  possibility  of  a dead 
toddler,  which  we  have  no  business  denying.  It's 
wrong  to  hand  that  gun  to  that  child,  even  though 
you  can't  point  to  any  quantifiable  harm  done  by  that 
action,  because  it  opens  the  door  to  risks  that  can't 
be  borne. 

Heavy  pesticide  use,  too,  opens  a door  to 
unbearable  risks.  Forget  the  question  of  whether 
there's  a 98%  chance  of  causing  a major  eco- 
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collapse  in  this  way,  or  only  a 2%  chance.  That's 
just  counting  the  number  of  bullets  in  the  gun.  Is 
it  right  to  play  Russian  roulette  with  the 
ecosystem? 

And  if  no  one  really  knows  how  safe  it  is  to 
spread  umpty-tum  billion  pounds  of  highly  toxic 
stuff  every  year  on  the  planet  which  serves  as  our 
living  room  — and  if  there's  real  evidence  that 
doing  so  takes  10,000  human  lives  a year  and  is 
agriculturally  counterproductive  to  boot  — why 
do  we  even  bother  with  reassurances  that  the  risk 
is  minimal?  Is  it  because  the  scientists  who 
develop  these  pesticides,  and  the  corporations 
that  market  them,  have  such  an  aura  of 
trustworthiness  that  our  common  sense  is 
forgotten?  Or  is  it  because  we  do  know  our 
danger,  and  want  to  shout  down  the  still,  small 
voice  inside  us? 

Sometimes  it's  difficult  to  realize  just  how  far 
we  have  departed  from  environmental  sanity. 

But  listen,  if  you  will,  to  a few  typical  establish- 
mentarian  arguments  on  a similar  toxic-technol- 
ogy issue,  with  some  of  their  subtexts  made  a bit 
more  explicit  than  usual: 

Are  you  denouncing  nuclear  power? 

Well,  then  obviously  you're  not  qualified 
to  talk  about  the  issue,  because  the  real 
nuclear  experts  don't  denounce  it  — any 
more  than  airplane  designers  warn  people 
against  flying  in  their  products.  Why 
should  you  doubt  their  clear  perception 
and  forthright  honesty  about  the  possible 
dangers  of  their  products?  Heck,  if  they'd 
failed  to  notice  some  safety  hazard  in  their 
power  plant  designs,  they'd  have  told  you! 
And  if  their  products  weren't  safe,  they'd 
voluntarily  discontinue  making  them  and 
go  out  of  business  with  a smile. 

Why  not  trust  the  experts,  and  relax?  Ev- 
eryone knows  nuclear  meltdowns  don't 
happen.  A society  that  can  put  a school 
teacher  safely  into  orbit  can  surely  manage 
a nuclear  program  without  serious  mishap. 

Uh  — never  mind  Chernobyl;  that  just 
proves  the  failure  of  Communism.  Oh,  and 


the  Enrico  Fermi  meltdown  that  came 
within  an  ace  of  sterilizing  Detroit;  we'd 
prefer  you  not  mention  that  one , actually, 
because  it  might  get  people  unnecessarily 
alarmed.  And  never  mind  the  fact  that  we 
have  a major  power  plant  sitting  right  next 
to  an  active  earthquake  fault  in  California, 
where  no  amount  of  expertise  will  prevent 
a Chernobyl  when  the  next  big  quake  hits. 

We  finally  got  the  earthquake  shocks  re- 
installed right  side  up! 

And  never  mind  the  fact  that  there's  an 
unshielded  reactor  very  like  Chernobyl 
upwind  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  Hanford, 
Washington.  After  all,  we  haven't  had  a 
meltdown  there  yet! 

Why  does  anyone  take  this  guff  seriously, 
anyway?  I think  you'll  agree  the  real  reason  has 
nothing  to  do  with  informed  assessments  of  risk. 

It  has  to  do  with  a single  unexamined  presump- 
tion, one  that  controls  our  behavior  every  day  of 
our  lives. 

The  presumption:  What  has  never  happened 
before  isn't  going  to  start  happening  tomorrow. 

For  example,  if  the  level  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
has  fallen  steadily  for  a hundred  years,  it's  silly  to 
worry  that  it  might  start  rising  now,  right? 

Similarly,  if  the  operators  of  the  Hanford  plant 
haven't  made  the  sort  of  stupid  mistakes  that 
were  made  at  Chernobyl  and  Three  Mile  Island 
— the  kind  you  make  everytime  you  lose  your 
wallet  or  lock  yourself  out  of  the  car  — it's  silly  to 
worry  that  they  might  make  one  tomorrow  and 
poison  you  all,  isn't  it?  Why  be  an  alarmist, 
when  it's  perfectly  obvious  that  the  operators  of 
that  plant  are  uniquely  immune  to  human  error? 

And  similarly  with  pesticides.  Why  do  we 
persist  in  our  complacency  regarding  pesticide 
use,  when  we  know  even  what  little  we  do  know 
of  its  evil  effects  and  its  ultimate  pointlessness? 

Presumption:  If  it  hasn't  gone  wrong  yet,  it 
never  will.  Corollary:  All  the  things  we  don't  yet 
know  about  pesticides  will  turn  out  to  be 
harmless. 

Right?  Nothing  to  worry  about,  folks.  EDB 
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was  the  last  unpleasant  surprise  we'll  ever  have 

in  the  pesticide  department. 

Never  mind  the  1982  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives investigation,  which  found  that  84%  of  the 
40,000  pesticides  registered  for  use  in  this 
country  had  not  been  adequately  tested  for 
carcinogenicity.  Of  that  they  also  found  93%  of 
these  chemicals  had  not  been  adequately  tested 
for  mutagenicity  — the  power  to  damage 
chromosomes  — either. 

Never  mind  that  the  same  study  also  admitted 
that  the  synergetic  effects  — that  is,  the  effects 
that  result  from  a convergence  of  normally 
separate  forces  — the  synergetic  effects  in  humans 
of  using  pesticides  in  combination  with  other 
pesticides  and  unrelated  synthetic  chemicals  are 
very  poorly  known,  and  that  such  effects  in  the 
biosphere  are  virtually  a total  mystery 

Never  mind,  too,  that  the  latest  report  from 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  shows  cancer 
incidence  has  risen  markedly  in  the  last  decade, 
and  some  of  the  specific  increases  — breast, 
prostate,  colon  and  rectal  cancers,  and  cancer 
among  people  under  55  years  of  age  — are 
virtually  impossible  to  explain  except  by  refer- 
ence to  pesticides  and  other  ambient  artificial 
poisons.^ 

The  honeybees  in  many  regions  of  this  country 
are  being  literally  wiped  out  by  pesticides,  and 
the  beekeepers  are  up  in  arms  about  it;  but  never 
mind.  We  can  be  sure,  even  without  doing  any 
research,  that  no  other  species  are  affected  in  the 
slightest. 

Nor  do  we  really  have  the  foggiest  ideas  what 
other  species  will  suffer  if  a whole  new  slew  of 
insect  species  are  wiped  out  by  pesticides  and 
other  toxics  — especially  given  that  the 
ecosystem  as  a whole  is  simultaneously  reeling 
from  many  other  human-inflicted  blows,  blows 
ranging  from  acid  rain  to  habitat  destruction  to 
the  accelerating  greenhouse  effect.  Never  mind 
all  that;  why  be  an  alarmist? 

Are  we  forgetting  the  context  in  which  this 
poisoning  of  species  is  going  on? 

Listen  to  Edward  O.  Wilson,  the  renowned 


Harvard  naturalist: 

Extinction  is  accelerating  and  could 
reach  ruinous  proportions  during  the  next 
20  years.  Not  only  are  birds  and  mammals 
vanishing  but  such  smaller  forms  as 
mosses,  insects,  and  minnows.  A conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  current  extinction  rate 
is  1,000  species  a year....  By  the  1990s  the 
figure  is  expected  to  rise  past  10,000  species 
a year  (one  species  per  hour).  During  the 
next  30  years  fully  one  million  species 
could  be  erased. 

Whatever  the  exact  figure...the  current 
rate  is...the  greatest  in  recent  geological 
history.  It  is  also  much  higher  than  the  rate 
of  production  of  new  species  by  ongoing 
evolution,  so  that  the  net  result  is  a steep 
decline  in  the  world's  standing  diversity. 
Whole  categories  of  organisms  that 
emerged  over  the  past  ten  million  years, 
among  them  the  familiar  condors, 
rhinoceros[es],  manatees,  and  gorillas,  are 
close  to  the  end.  For  most  of  their  species, 
the  last  individuals  to  exist  in  the  wild  state 
could  well  be  those  living  there  today. 

It  is  a grave  error  to  dismiss  this  hemor- 
rhaging as  a "Darwinian"  process,  in  which 
species  autonomously  come  and  go  and 
man  is  just  the  latest  burden  on  the 
environment.  Human  destructiveness  is 
something  new  under  the  sun.  Perhaps  it  is 
matched  by  the  giant  meteorites  thought  to 
smash  into  the  Earth  and  darken  the 
atmosphere  every  hundred  million  years  or 
so  (the  last  one  apparently  arrived  65 
million  years  ago  and  contributed  to  the 
extinction  of  the  dinosaurs).  But  even  that 
interval  is  10,000  times  longer  than  the 
entire  history  of  civilization. 

In  our  own  brief  lifetime  humanity  will 
suffer  an  incomparable  loss  in... worldwide 
biological  stability.  Deep  mines  of  biologi- 
cal diversity  will  have  been  dug  out  and 
carelessly  discarded  in  the  course  of  envi- 
ronmental exploitation,  without  our  even 
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knowing  fully  what  they  contained.^ 

Wilson  is  talking  about  extinctions  in  general, 
and  about  many  causes  beside  toxic  chemicals. 
But  to  grasp  the  relevance  of  pesticides  and  other 
toxics  to  this  crisis  of  "worldwide  biological 
stability,"  we  need  merely  re-read  Rachel  Carson: 
The  most  alarming  of  all  man's  assaults 
upon  the  environment  is  the  contamination 
of  air,  earth,  rivers,  and  sea  with  dangerous 
and  even  lethal  materials.  This  pollution  is 
for  the  most  part  irrecoverable;  the  chain  of 
evil  it  initiates  not  only  in  the  world  that 
must  support  life  but  in  living  tissues  is  for 
the  most  part  irreversible.  In  this  now 
universal  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment, chemicals  are  the  sinister  and  little- 
recognized  partners  of  radiation.... 
...Chemicals  sprayed  on  croplands  or 
forests...lie  long  in  soil,  entering  into 
living  organisms,  passing  from  one  to 
another  in  a chain  of  poisoning  and  death. 

Or  they  pass  mysteriously  by  underground 
streams  until  they  emerge  and,  through  the 
alchemy  of  air  and  sunlight,  combine  into 
new  forms  that  kill...  sicken...  and  work 
unknown  harm. 

As  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said,  "Man  can 
hardly  even  recognize  the  devils  of  his  own 

f 


creation."  “ 

The  nightmare  we're  risking  (which  has  been 
described  by  a number  of  ecologists)  begins  with 
the  destruction  of  "keystone"  species  — species 
on  which  the  whole  pyramid  of  ecological 
complexity  depends. 

Never  doubt  that  such  keystone  species  are 
real!  For  example,  bees  are  a keystone  species; 
without  them,  many  flowering  plant  species  will 
die  off,  and  then  the  animals  that  depend  on 
those  plants,  and  so  on  down  a domino  chain  of 
consequences.  Heaven  knows  how  far.  Wheat  is 
a keystone  species  for  human  civilization  — 
which  makes  the  obscure  insects  that  eat  wheat- 
eating pests  into  keystone  species  as  well. 

The  water  insects  of  our  Rocky  Mountain 
streams  — which  are  highly  vulnerable  to  acid 
rain  and  pesticides,  and  which,  according  to 
Trout  Unlimited,  are  dying  out  for  that  very 
reason  throughout  the  West  — these  are  keystone 
species  for  stream  life  both  in  and  out  of  the 
water.  And  similarly,  plankton,  which  are  also 
vulnerable  to  toxics,  are  keystone  species  for 
oceanic  life. 

One  scientist  has  estimated  that  every  plant 
species  in  existence  has  between  ten  and  thirty 
species  of  living  things  that  depend  on  it  totally 
for  their  food.“  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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Lodgepole  pines  are  a keystone  species  for 
many  forests  around  here.  Do  they  depend  on 
another  species  we  don't  know  about  yet?  Some 
small  insect  or  bacterium,  perhaps,  that  keeps  a 
pest  that  would  otherwise  destroy  them  in  check? 
If  so,  what  are  we  doing  to  ensure  that  our 
poisons  won't  injure  such  hidden  keystone 
species? 

Not  much  at  all.  Even  if  we  knew  what  all  the 
keystone  species  are,  no  one  — not  the  chemical 
manufacturers,  not  the  EPA,  not  anybody  — is 
equipped  to  test  the  effects  of  40,000  pesticides 
and  God  knows  how  may  airborne  industrial 
toxics  beside,  spread  in  random  combinations  by 
the  millions  of  pounds  each  year,  on  all  those 
species. 

Destroy  enough  keystone  species;  we  get  an 
eco-collapse. 

Presumption:  a real  eco-collapse  has  never 
happened  in  our  lifetimes,  and  anyway,  it  sounds 
excessively  melodramatic.  In  the  words  of  a 
Denver  newspaper  columnist,  "Our  civilization  is 
too  well-founded 
Really? 

What  was  that  last  sentence  of  Rachel 
Carson's?  "Man  can  hardly  even  recognize  the 
devils  of  his  own  creation."? 

Isn't  the  challenging  of  such  presumptions  as 
I've  listed  a part  of  our  discipline  as  Friends?  If 
we  still  own  John  Woolman  as  an  exemplar  of 
our  discipline,  it  is!  "Oh,  that  we  who  declare 
against  wars  and  acknowledge  our  trust  to  be  in 
God  only,  may  walk  in  the  Light  and  therein 
examine  the  foundations  and  motives  underlying 
our  blind  trust  in  technology 

And  to  whose  benefit  do  these  presumptions 
of  ours  operate?  In  whose  service  is  this  sowing 
of  poisons?  In  God's  service?  Can  we  really 
think  so? 

Listen  again  to  George  Fox: 

What  wages  doth  the  Lord  desire  of  you 
for  his  earth  that  he  giveth  to  you...but  that 
you  give  him  the  praises  and  honor,  and 
the  thanks,  and  the  glory;  and  not  that  you 
should  spend  the  creatures  upon  your  lusts. 


but  to  do  good  with  them...;  for  nothing 
brought  you  into  the  world,  nor  nothing 
you  shall  take  out  of  the  world,  but  leave 
all  creatures  behind  you  as  you  found 
them... 

And  listen,  too,  to  John  Muir,  pioneer  preser- 
vationist: 

When  we  try  to  pick  out  anything  by 
itself,  we  find  it  hitched  to  everything  else 
in  the  Universe. 

These  are  the  visions  of  religious  environ- 
mentalism! 

"But,"  we  say,  "I  didn't  think  those  statements 
were  important.  I thought  that  was  mere  back- 
to-nature  foolishness." 

Who  put  such  ideas  in  our  heads,  anyway? 
Here,  I hope,  we  can  glimpse  the  reason  why 
this  does  qualify  as  a matter  of  religious  concern. 
Because  there's  something  foul  going  on  here. 
We've  drifted  far  astray  from  our  divine  calling 
as  stewards.  And  there's  something  very  sick  in 
our  souls,  that  we've  become  so  blind  to  the  way 
we  abuse  the  helpless  world. 

I promised  you  a redefinition  of  "concern." 
Here  it  is: 

Concerns  are  bridges  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material.  They  are  the  conduits  by  which 
we  bring  our  spiritual  experience  into  the 
everyday  world.  Indeed,  they  are  ways  in  which 
our  spiritual  experience  drives  us  to  confront 
wrongness  within  the  world  we  know.  They 
stem  from  our  conviction  — a conviction 
grounded  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Judaeo- 
Christian  heritage  — that  spirituality  is  the  path 
through  which  this  world  is  entered  and  trans- 
formed 

Thus,  in  considering  a really  new  sort  of 
subject  — such  as  environmentalism  — as  a 
possible  religious  concern,  we  find  we  need  to 
study  both  ends  of  the  bridge  which  that  concern 
embodies:  the  material  end,  where  lie  the 
everyday  human  actions  we  seek  to  hold  to  the 
Light;  and  the  spiritual  end,  where  dwell  the 
spiritual  insights  pertaining  to  such  actions.  And 
we  need  — above  all  — to  study  the  connection 
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between  these  two  ends:  to  follow  the  movement  of 
traffic  across  this  bridge,  to  understand  how  the 
Spirit  itself  pours  through  that  conduit  and 
becomes  incarnate. 

When  we  truly  understand  all  that,  then  a 
marvelous  alchemical  reaction  occurs  in  our 
selves.  Our  own  consciousness  is  transformed. 
And  this  is  the  real  magic  of  a valid  concern:  not 
some  Romeo-and-Juliet  encounter;  but  the  fact 
that  once  the  concern  is  grasped,  the  world  never 
again  seems  quite  so  dead  or  so  worthless;  we 
see  a bit  more  of  the  way  God  holds  and  cher- 
ishes it,  and  we  feel  summoned  to  cherish  it  as 
well. 

That  transformation  is  what  we're  after  here. 

If  you  want  a glimpse  of  the  alchemical  transfor- 
mation that  truly  understanding  the  environ- 
mental concern  might  bring,  you  must  go  beyond 
a mere  abstract  apprehension  of  the  destruction, 
the  politics,  and  the  stakes. 

You  must  learn  to  notice  the  actual  living 
things  around  you,  to  feel  their  presence,  their 
lives,  their  consciousnesses,  as  vividly  as  you 
experience  the  presence  and  lives  of  your  fellow 
Quakers.  And  to  notice,  too,  to  feel  as  a vivid 
reality,  the  very  real  injuries  we  inflict  on  these 
living  things:  the  actual  dumping  of  poisons,  the 
visible  ruin  of  habitats,  the  desertification,  taking 
place  all  around  you. 

You  must  notice  what  you're  doing  when  you 
dump  that  old  motor  oil  from  your  car,  and  what 
lives  in  the  place  where  that  particular  poison 
winds  up.  You  must  give  real  thought  to  the 
trash  you  leave  out  for  the  garbage  men.  You 
must  look  at  the  hole  in  the  ground  where  they 
tore  out  ore  to  build  a jet  fighter,  and  consider  the 
fate  of  the  creatures  that  once  lived  there. 

You  must  notice  what  joy  the  prairie  dog 
babies  are  experiencing  romping  in  the  dirt  near 
their  mothers,  in  the  final  hour  before  real  estate 
developers  spread  poisoned  bait  by  their 
burrows.  You  must  not  only  see  it,  but  you  must 
take  the  full  meaning  of  it  into  your  heart. 

You  must  feel  the  bewilderment  of  the 
California  condor,  deprived  of  its  habitat  by 


other  real-estate  developers,  shot  at  and  poisoned 
by  lead  pellets  in  its  flesh,  dismayed  as  well- 
meaning  biologists  kill  its  chicks  in  the  interests 
of  science,  and  finally  locked  away  in  a cage  by 
more  well-meaning  scientists  intent  on  preserv- 
ing its  species  for  posterity. 

You  must  feel  the  agony  of  the  dragonflies  and 
the  red-winged  blackbirds,  as  the  planes  swoop 
low  to  still  their  hearts  with  pesticides. 

You  must  feel  what  the  whales  are  feeling  that 
drives  them  in  ever-growing  numbers  to  beach 
and  strand  and  kill  themselves. 

Then  the  world  will  neither  be  dead  to  you 
nor  worthless,  and  the  environmental  concern 
will  be  your  own. 

To  the  native  Americans,  who  lived  close  to 
Nature  in  religions  still  rich  with  animal  life,  deer 
and  porcupines  and  ravens  and  trout  were  spirit 
guides,  who  came  to  them  in  the  Meeting  for 
Worship  of  their  dreams,  as  elders,  as  compan- 
ions in  the  discipline  of  the  Inward  Light. 

To  us,  the  trout  are  reported  in  thousands  of 
pounds  sold  on  the  market  last  year;  deer  are 
targets  for  rifle  practice;  porcupines  are  dumb 
rubber  tire  eaters;  and  ravens  are  carcasses  along 
the  highway. 

To  the  Hebrews,  the  Earth  was  the  radiantly 
beautiful  property  of  its  Creator,  ours  to  hold 
only  in  trust,  property  that  legally  reverted  to  its 
true  owner  every  fiftieth  year. 

To  us,  the  reduction  of  God's  green  land  to  a 
desert  is  a minor  inconvenience,  to  be  overcome 
with  pesticides  and  fertilizers  somewhere  else. 
And  God's  earthly  paradise  set  aside  as  desig- 
nated wilderness  is  an  outrage,  an  obstruction  to 
exploitation  by  free  enterprise. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  cannot  see  either  the 
risks  we  are  taking,  or  their  spiritual  dimension? 
We  must  de-program  ourselves.  Friends! 

But  even  at  the  point  of  perfect  deprogram- 
ming, an  abstract  apprehension  of  the  global 
crisis,  the  politics,  the  stakes,  remain  essential.  In 
fact,  it's  fair  to  say  that  in  order  to  truly  under- 
stand this  concern  in  the  first  place,  you  must  go 
beyond  mere  direct  experience  of  the  tragedy 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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immediately  around  you,  and  acquire  just  such 
an  abstract  imderstanding. 

Because  it  is  that  understanding,  the  well- 
grounded  comprehension  of  our  desperate 
proximity  to  disaster,  that  lifts  this  concern  above 
simple  soft-heartedness  for  animals.  It  is  that 
understanding  which  makes  this  concern 
perhaps  the  most  urgent  spiritual  matter  of  our 
age. 

Td  like  you  to  carry  that  tension  between 
experience  and  abstraction  into  your  lives.  In 
studying  this  concern,  please  attend  to  both  ends 
of  the  bridge.  Don't  neglect  either  the  material 
issues  or  the  spiritual  values  involved.  Explore 
the  ways  in  which  these  two  ends  interact. 

Quaker  concerns  are  do-it-yourself  affairs;  and 
each  of  us  carries  a grave  responsibility,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit,  to  build  them  rightly  and 
well. 

But  let  us  pray  that  the  hand  of  the  Maker  of 
Creation  will  guide  our  efforts  here. 


[Copyright  1987  by  Marshall  Massey,  4353  East 
119th  Way,  Thornton,  CO  80233  (303)  457-1230 
ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED] 
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Memorial  ■ ■ ■ EDWIN  H.  cerney 

Edwin  H.  Cerney,  80,  husband  of  Friend  Isobel 
Cerney  and  an  artist  and  teacher  who  resided  at 
Friends  House,  Santa  Rosa,  died  December  5 at 
Kaiser  Hospital  in  San  Rafael. 

He  was  born  January  14, 1907,  in  Chicago  and 
married  the  former  Isobel  Milton  in  1935.  After 
five  years  on  the  East  Coast,  they  settled  in  Menlo 
Park  in  1944.  Their  house  on  Alpine  Road  was 
built  by  Mr.  Cerney  and  his  father,  mostly  from 
scrap,  using  no  power  tools. 

The  Cerney's  moved  in  1984  to  Friends  House 
in  Santa  Rosa,  where  a retrospective  exhibit  of  his 
work  is  being  held  in  December  and  January. 

Despite  an  early  illness  that  left  him  with  only 
one  lung,  Mr.  Cerney  drew,  painted  and  sculpted 
for  most  of  his  life.  Once  an  art  specialist  with 
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Albert  Cemey  at  50 

Photo  by  Russ  Jorgensen,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

the  U.S.  Indian  Service,  he  taught  fine  arts  and 
crafts  in  private  and  public  schools,  including 
San  Francisco  State,  Stockton  College,  and  from 
1957  to  1969  at  the  Atlanta  University  Center. 

Costume  and  stage  design  led  him  into  acting. 
He  performed  with  the  Manhattan  Players  of 
Palo  Alto  in  plays  of  Ibsen,  Shaw  and 
Shakespeare,  as  well  as  in  workers'  theatre  at 
Chicago's  Hull  House  and  Black  Theatre  in 
Atlanta. 

The  Cerneys,  pioneers  in  citizen  diplomacy, 
traveled  in  the  early  1950s  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Soviet  Armenia,  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Mr.  Cerney 
served  as  educational  secretary  of  the  American 
Russian  Institute  in  San  Francisco. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  by  four 
generations  of  relatives  in  the  Chicago  area.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  Friends  House  on 
Wednesday,  December  16, 1987.  Memorial 
contributions  may  be  made  to  the  People's  Daily 
World,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
or  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Ed  Cerney,  although  not  a member  of  the 
Religious  Society,  lived  a life  of  concern  for  world 
peace,  for  civil  rights  and  the  rights  of  workers. 
He  supported  the  peace  and  justice  endeavors  of 
Friends,  as  well.  Gentleness  was  one  of  his 


The  Chinese  Post  Office 

by  Lewis  M.  Hoskins:  PYM  and  NPYM 
Friend  in  the  Orient 

'^Neither  sleet  nor  snow..."  may  stop  the 
Chinese  postman  on  his  appointed  rounds, 
but  foreig^i  languages  may! 

I marvelled  in  the  1940's  that  the  faithful 
deliverers  of  precious  mail,  though  often 
late,  seldom  failed,  even  though  conditions 
were  difficult.  So  far  as  I know,  the  postman 
was  one  of  the  few  people  who  could  cross 
back  and  forth  through  "no  man's  land" 
during  the  height  of  the  Civil  War.  Both 
sides  respected  his  neutrality  and  welcomed 
his  services. 

Today  I marvel  that  the  Chinese  postal 
system  does  so  well  in  serving  its  billion 
inhabitants,  scattered  over  a huge  and  often 
difficult  landscape.  In  addition,  it  partici- 
pates in  a global  postal  system  with  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  letters  and  packages  to 
and  from  the  world.  While  perhaps  most 
foreign  addresses  are  in  English  (and  that  is 
the  language  most  school  children  study), 
many  other  languages  appear  on  envelopes 
and  have  to  be  directed  properly.  In  major 
cities,  this  is  not  so  difficult,  but  in  smaller 
towns  and  villages  they  cause  perplexity. 

Xi'an  is  a large  city  of  over  one  million 
inhabitants.  Every  letter  from  abroad 
written  in  a foreign  language  gets  delivered 
to  our  campus  only  after  someone  in  the 
main  Post  Office  writes  our  particular 
address  in  Chinese  characters.  Then  it  goes 
to  the  "Foreign  Affairs"  office  in  the  North 
Campus,  20  minutes  away  from  our  home 
and  scene  of  activities.  It  is  delivered  by 
hand  when  it  accumulates  every  evening  or 
so.  And  it  is  always  much  welcomed! 

There  is  a small  branch  Post  Office  on  the 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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edge  of  the  South  Campus  which  we 
patronize  when  sending  mail.  No  one  of 
the  staff  speaks  or  reads  any  English.  For 
some  days,  our  outgoing  mail  was  returned 
to  sender  (the  Foreign  Affairs  Office)  to  have 
the  address  inscribed  in  Chinese  characters. 
Our  friends  in  that  office  duly  re-addressed 
them  and  started  a campaign  to  educate  us. 
Now  we  scribble  a "mei  gwo"  in  Chinese 
on  each  envelope,  and  rubber  stamp  our 
address  on  the  back.  This  seems  to  be 
working  for  mail  headed  for  the  United 
States.  Unless,  of  course,  it  is  overweight! 
When  we  have  reasonable  doubts  about  an 
envelope,  we  queue  up  at  the  congested 
counter  awaiting  our  turn  to  have  it 
weighed.  Our  limited  Chinese  language 
determines  whether  it  is  ''hao"  or  O.K.  or 
"bu  gwo,"  needs  additional  postage.  If  the 
latter,  we  count  our  badly  worn  paper 
currency  "jiao"  or  "ma"  or  larger  amounts 
"yuan"  or  "quai."  With  a courteous  "xie 
xie"  (thank  you),  we  entrust  it  to  his  reliable 
hands,  to  send  it  on  its  way. 

Of  course,  if  the  postman  doesn't  affix  the 
stamps,  we  must  queue  up  again  at  a side 
desk  where  the  glue  pot  is  located.  Chinese 
stamps  do  not  have  "stickum."  If  you 
happen  to  buy  stamps  at  a fancy  hotel 
catering  to  foreigners,  they  can  be  licked; 
but  they  can  only  be  bought  with  "foreign 
exchange  certificate"  money  designated 
exclusively  for  foreign  tourists. 

It  takes  at  least  a week  for  air  mail  to 
cross  the  Pacific;  surface  mail  may  take  three 
months,  we  are  told.  Domestic  mail  for 
destinations  inside  China  requires  a slightly 
different  arrangement  of  addresses  and 
stamps,  or  it  too  will  be  returned  to  sender 
for  modification,  especially  if  all  the  address 
is  not  in  Chinese.  We  call  for  help!  All  mail 


service  seems  to  us  very  moderate  in  cost 
compared  to  the  U.S.  There  are  no  airletter 
forms  in  China;  envelopes  cost  about  30 
cents  (US)  to  America.  Domestic  letters  will 
go  for  about  2.5  cents  or  3 cents  via  air.  It  is 
not  the  cost  that  keeps  us  from  writing 
friends  and  relatives  more  frequently!  Our 
busy  life  of  teaching  keeps  calling  a more 
urgent  priority,  until  we  can  relax  on  a free 
weekend.  But  how  we  do  love  to  receive 
communications  from  home!  We  are 
grateful  for  the  Chinese  postal  service. 
Lewis  and  Lois  Hoskins^  14  Yan  Ta  Lu 
Xi'an,  Shaanxi,  People's  Republic  of  China 
(at  the  XVan  Mining  Institute) 

IB®®k  Review 

Three  by  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy 
by  Louise  Ann  Runnings,  University  Meeting 
(Seattle,  WA) 

Some  Contributions  of  Quakers  to  the  World, 
Leonard  S.  Ken  worthy,  77pp.,  Quaker  Publica- 
tions, Box  726,  Kennelt  Square,  PA  19348, 1986, 
$3.00  plus  $.75  postage. 

This  booklet  satisfies  the  author's  purpose  of 
presenting  a brief  account  of  some  Quaker 
contributions  to  the  world  which  would  prove 
"interesting  and  helpful  to  a wide  range  of 
readers."  I found  it  interesting  but  unsatisfying 
and  found  myself  often  wishing  he  had  ex- 
panded a little  more  on  this  or  that  account.  But 
perhaps  the  unsatisfied  feeling  is  unavoidably 
attendant  on  any  short  account  of  history  in 
which  the  reader  is  interested.  Since  he  includes 
a bibliography  to  address  that  lack,  I really  can't 
complain.  So  when  someone  asks  me  for 
something  to  tell  them  in  brief  what  Quakers  are 
all  about,  I shall  recommend  this  first. 

Meditations  for  Older  People,  32  pp.,  $1.00 
plus  $.75  postage. 

I approached  this  one  warily.  I frequently 
read  history  but  almost  never  read  meditations 
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read  history  but  almost  never  read  meditations 
and,  besides,  what  does  he  mean  '"older",  older 
than  what?  But  in  spite  of  my  misgivings  I found 
my  attention  fixed  and  the  ideas  and  advices 
good.  They  should  not  be  limited  to  "older" 
people,  but  are  relevant  to  all  of  us  at  any  age, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  reminded 
through  illness  or  accident  that  the  Hound  of 
Heaven  is  always  snuffling  close  on  our  heels. 

Friends  Face  the  Worlds  subtitled  Continuing 
and  Current  Quaker  Concerns,  Edited  by 
Leonard  S.  Kenworthy,  256  pp.,  $6.95  plus 
postage. 

Again  I quarrel  with  the  title.  I feel  it  would 
be  more  aptly  called  To  Our  Own  Selves  Be  True, 
subtitled  Thoughts,  Advices,  Queries  As  Friends 
Face  the  Modern  World.  It  is  organized  in  the 
familiar  way  of  our  seasoned  Advices  and 
Queries,  and  contains  20  chapters  arranged  with 
an  opening  essay  followed  by  "notes"  and 
"questions  for  discussion",  and  a short  biography 
of  the  author.  One  way  to  get  the  flavor  of  this 
book  would  be  to  list  the  table  of  contents,  but 
who  wants  to  read  a list?  So  here  are  samplings: 

David  Castle  opens  "The  Quaker  Prophetic 
Role:  Repairers  of  Relationships"  with  'The 
warm  weight  of  sunshine  from  a human  being 
made  my  day.  His  coming  broke  the  monotony 
of  my  loneliness  and  made  me  aware  of  the  first 
principle  of  human  relationships,  namely,  that 
none  of  us  is  anything  except  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  someones."  Now  there's  a juicy 
thought  to  mentally  chew  on  for  many  medita- 
tive hours. 

Or  listen  to  Elise  Boulding  in  "Families  as 
Centers  of  Peace  and  Love:  Paradoxes  and 
Contradictions,"  — 'There  is  an  imaginary  ideal 
Quaker  somewhere,  living  out  all  the  testimonies 
at  every  moment  of  every  day.  Such  a Quaker  is 
a collective  myth  which  Friends  use  to  put 
pressure  on  each  other  to  conform  to  expectations 
which  cannot  be  realistically  met  by  human 
beings  as  we  are  presently  constituted."  Think 
on  that. 

And  James  Fletcher  in  "Bringing  the  Family  of 


Humanity  into  the  Family  of  Friends,"  --  "In- 
deed, our  world  is  brought  to  you  in  living  color: 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow... But  in  Meetings  I 
do  not  yet  see  much  variation  in  the  colors  and 
backgrounds  of  Friends  present.  I long  for  the 
day  when  our  Meetings  will  reflect  the  beauty 
and  diversity  of  the  family  of  humanity  within 
our  family  of  Friends."  So  how  do  we  move  in 
that  direction? 

Honey  Knopp  and  Janet  Lugo  in  "The  Slavery 
of  Penal  Servitude:  Quaker  Concerns  about 
Prisons  and  Prisoners"  call  for  the  abolition  of 
prisons.  I agree  with  them,  but  find  their 
persistent  use  of  slavery  as  the  analogy  and 
philosophical  base  for  prison  abolition  distracting 
and  counter  productive.  Obviously,  others  will 
feel  differently. 

Dean  C.  T.  Bratis  explores  'The  Boundaries  of 
Life"  and  asks  "Is  a Quaker  Position  Possible?" 

It  may  be  that  it  is  not  possible  but  we  might  be 
healthier  for  the  struggle  that  would  surely  ensue 
should  we  address  the  problem  directly.  I find 
fault  with  the  portion  discussing  suicide  because 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  effect  of  suicide  on 
the  person's  community  or  of  that  person's 
responsibility  to  her/his  community  as  a factor  of 
consideration.  And  I take  strong  exception  to 
some  of  his  comments  on  pregnancy.  However, 
we  really  need  to  think  these  things  through. 

I can  visualize  using  this  book  as  a study 
guide  for  series  of  adult  study  programs,  thus 
beginning  the  seasoning  process  for  eventual 
inclusion  in  our  Disciplines. 
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IFOmUM 

Marriage 

hy  Sally  Bryan,  San  Juan  Worship  Group  (WA) 

Many  are  laboring  with  the  question  of 
longterm,  committed,  homosexual  unions  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Should  these  unions  be 
acknowledged  and  taken  under  the  care  of 
Meeting?  If  so,  what  is  the  appropriate  sacra- 
ment: a marriage  ceremony  or  a ceremony  of 
commitment? 

The  September  Friends  Bulletin  had  several 
articles  on  this  subject,  all  in  support  of  homosex- 
ual marriages,  with  Lois  Bailey  suggesting  that 
using  the  word,  marriage , to  refer  to  homosexual 
unions  would  be  an  '"expanding"  and  an 
"enriching"  of  that  word. 

I would  like  to  speak  for  preserving  the  word 
for  the  use  that  it  has  had  time  out  of  mind: 
marriage  is  the  mutual  relation  of  a man  and  a 
woman,  a husband  and  a wife.  They  join  them- 
selves (often  in  the  presence  of  God)  in  a special 
kind  of  social  and  legal  mutuality,  recognizing 
the  possibility  of  founding  and  nurturing  a 
family. 

As  a word,  marriage  joins  its  denotation  and 
its  connotations:  whether  and  however  we  were 
personally  married.  White  veils  and  innocence, 
the  frailty  tingling  in  the  vow  "forever  and  ever" 
the  flowers,  the  serious,  dedicated  resolution,  "til 
death  do  us  part,"  all  of  these  circle  around, 
despite  many  other  types  of  marriage  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  point  I make  is  that  every  word  has  a 
context;  it  is  a part  of  the  heritage  that  links  us  to 
the  past,  generation  to  generation.  Every  word  in 
every  language  is  a part  of  the  covenant  into 
which  every  individual  is  born.  We  do  not 
invent  our  context,  but  we  are  born  into  it  and  we 
are  shaped  by  it.  We  internalize  it.  Language  is 
the  greatest  of  all  enculturing  contracts;  it  is  a 
frail  web  that  makes  all  other  linkages  possible. 


In  Standing  by  Words  (North  Point  Press,  San 
Francisco,  1983)  Wendell  Berry  says:  "My 
impression  is  that  we  have  seen,  for  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  a gradual  increase  in 
language  that  is  either  meaningless  or  destructive 
of  meaning.  And  I believe  that  this  increasing 
unreliability  of  language  parallels  the  increasing 
disintegration,  over  the  same  period,  of  persons 
and  communities."  (p.24)  Berry  is  concerned 
with  the  accountability  of  language.  It  must  be 
accountable  to  the  inner  stirrings  of  private 
experience  and  it  must  be  accountable  to  the 
radical  other  to  whom  it  reaches.  Users  of 
language  must  be  accountable  for  balancing  and 
connecting  these  two  force  fields.  Therefore, 
language  must  be  precise  in  designating  its 
objects,  and  the  speaker  must  have  a commit- 
ment that  amoimts  to  the  willingness  to  act  upon 
his  word.  Further,  the  speaker,  the  word,  the 
object  must  be  conventional:  the  community 
must  know  what  the  referrent  is.  "We  assume," 
Berry  says,  "that  language  is  communal,  and  that 
its  purpose  is  to  tell  the  truth."  We  assume  that 
actions  will  derive  from  this  speech.  'The  idea  of 
standing  by  one's  word,  of  words  precisely 
designating  things,  of  deeds  faithful  to  words,  is 
probably  native  to  our  imderstanding.  Indeed,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  we  could  understand 
anything  without  that  idea."  (P.  31) 

Linked  to  this  fragile  attempt  to  communicate 
is  a realization  that  much  that  is  not  rationally 
knowable  inheres.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  creating  this  human  realm.  We  have  our 
place  in  Creation,  limited  by  responsibility  on 
one  hand  and  humility  on  the  other.  Words  carry 
our  memories,  our  inheritance  from  the  past;  they 
are  our  gift  to  the  future.  Though  we  can 
discount  words  we  should  consider,  "lest  the 
parade  of  our  mutual  life  get  lost  in  the  dark." 
(Lisel  Mueller)  If  we  discount  words,  whether 
we  name  it  a gain  or  a loss,  we  are  making  a 
break  in  a vast  and  powerful,  yet  always  fragile 
and  particular,  web  that  binds  persons  together. 
Though  language  changes  slowly  by  accretion 
and  disuse,  we  must  stand  by  the  formative 
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touchstones  of  our  humanity. 

Humans,  together,  need  a calling  for  responsi- 
bility in  the  use  of  all  our  contract  words.  But  the 
one  word  I wish  to  focus  on  is  marriage.  This 
word  we  have  inherited,  with  its  time-tested 
promise  that  the  complementary  wholeness 
possible  only  when  one  man  and  one  woman 
commit  themselves,  in  awe  and  wonder,  to  each 
other,  stands  open  to  each  person....  In  the  form 
of  this  union  we  stand  near  to  God  because  of  the 
generative  possibilities,  because  the  genesis  of 
new  being  and  the  nurture  of  the  new  being  link 
every  specific  couple  to  God.  Binding  ourselves 
to  one  another,  in  love,  in  awe,  in  hope,  yes  in 
fear,  we  voluntarily  give  up  some  things  in 
expectation  that  through  the  mystery  of  limiting, 
opportunity  will  be  born. 

For  marriage  is  a form  that  history,  culture, 
religion  have  set.  It  is  proscriptive.  No  human 
need  enter  its  bonds,  though  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Article  16,  grants 
to  every  one  the  right  to  choose  marriage,  to 
choose  to  create  a family  which  is  '^..the  natural 
and  fundamental  group  unit  of  society  and 
entitled  to  protection  by  society  and  the  State." 
Those  who  choose  the  limits,  the  denials,  the  op- 
portunities, are  entering  an  indispensable  part  of 
human  living,  linking  two  selves  to  the  cyclic  in 
human  begetting,  just  as  the  seasons  circle;  the 
days  circle;  the  years  circle;  generations  circle.  Is 
it  a gyre?  Who  knows? 

In  the  continuance  of  the  human  commitment 
to  form,  we  attempt  coherence;  we  join  what 
needs  to  be  joined:  we  join  specific  contents  to  the 
context;  we  join  one  individual  to  one  other 
complementary  individual;  individuals  to 
individuals;  one  generation  to  another;  past  to 
future. 

There  is  balance;  there  is  tension;  there  is 
threatened  rupture;  there  is  faith.  There  is 
openess  to  possibility. 

'The  meaning  of  marriage  begins  in  the  giving 
of  words.  We  cannot  join  ourselves  to  one 
another  without  giving  our  word.  And  this  must 
be  an  imconditional  giving,  for  in  joining 


ourselves  to  one  another,  we  join  ourselves  to  the 
unknown....  Marriage  rests  upon  the  immutable 
givens  that  compose  it:  words,  bodies,  characters, 
histories,  places....  These  givens  come  to  us  out 
of  the  perennial  reality  of  the  world,  like  the 
terrain  we  live  on.  One  does  not  care  for  this 
ground  to  make  it  a different  place,  or  to  make  it 
perfect,  but  to  make  it  habitable  and  to  make  it 
better.  To  flee  from  its  realities  is  only  to  arrive  at 
them  unprepared."  (Berry,  p.  200) 

So  I make  two  pleas:  one  for  the  sense  of  the 
holy  fragility  of  "our  last  to  do  by"  — language. 
Let  us  work  with  fidelity,  grateful  for  what  we 
have  been  given  and  concerned  for  what  we  have 
on  hand. 

Second,  I ask  that  we  preserve  the  word, 
marriage,  in  its  traditional  use.  It  is  specific,  well- 
understood  and  an  accepted  form  which  pro- 
vides an  entrance  into  the  timeless  community. 
There  may  be  other  ways,  other  doors.  But  this 
particular  door  with  its  hallowing  proscriptions, 
has  served  humanity  well;  indeed  it  may  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  preservation  of  the  human 
community.  Can  we  not  allow  the  possibility 
that  there  are  many  doors  without  attempting  to 
pretend  that  all  doors  are  the  same?  Perhaps 
they  are  all  equal;  that  is  not  under  consideration 
here.  Here  is  a deep  call  that  the  word  marriage, 
be  preserved  in  all  its  venerability. 


Brian  Willson  Trust  Established 

A trust  has  been  established  for  Brian  Willson 
who  lost  his  legs  and  suffered  other  serious 
injuries  when  he  was  run  over  by  a Navy  train 
during  a peaceful  protest  at  the  Concord  Naval 
Weapons  Station  September  1, 1987.  (See 
October  1987  issue  oi Friends  Bulletin.. ) Brian 
had  no  medical  insurance  and  is  disabled  for  life. 

Doron  Weinberg,  attorney  and  trustee  of  the 
Brian  Willson  Fund,  can  now  receive  checks 
made  out  to  the  Trust  and  mailed  to  523  Octavia 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 

Our  office  has  received  inquiries  concerning 
contributions  for  Brian  Willson.  We  hope  this 
information  will  be  helpful. 
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June  8-12  IMYM,  Ghost  Ranch, 

Abiquiu  NM 

July  27  - 31  NPYM,  Linfield  College, 
McMinnville  OR 

August  1-6  PYM,  LaVerne  Univeristy, 

LaVerne  CA  [Tentative  date. 
Contact  Clerk  or  check  March 
issue] 

( July  31,  Committee  Day)  yy 
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CALEMOAE 


January  1988 

16  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Palo  Alto  Meeting  House 
23  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Portland  OR 

29-31  Reliving  Your  Life:  Autobiographical  Storytelling,  Ed  Sundberg,  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center 

February  1988 

8 Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Salem  and  Corvallis  Meetings,  Hosts 

12-15  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  Winter  Gathering,  Boulder  Hot  Springs  MT 
19-21  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  Silent  Retreat  at  Camp  Huston  east  of  Seattle.  Univer- 
sity Meeting  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  sponsor  with  Friends  Center. 
Register  before  Feb.  1 with  Kristi  Barnes,  1018  NE  80th  Street,  Seattle  WA  98115.  Cost 
$35.00.  Financial  assistance  available. 

19- 21  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Presbyterian  Conference  Grounds,  Pacific 

Palisades 

20- 21  IMYM  Continuing  Committee,  Albuquerque  Meeting,  Host 

26-28  Being  in  Unity  with  Nature,  PYM  Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature,  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center 

March  1988 

5 PYM  Representative  Committee,  Berkeley,  CA 

18-20  Clerking  101:  Quaker  Process  for  Clerks  and  Non-Clerks,  PYM  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight sponsor,  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
26  NPYM  Steering  and  Outreach  Committee,  Portland  OR 


